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EAVING to professional pens all attempt at serious exposition 
or criticism of the philosophy or psychology of Dr. Harris, 
I may perhaps be permitted to present some observations on his 
purposes, methods, and results as I have apprehended them, and 
which I hope may prove of helpful significance. I am confident 
that a true and comprehensive estimate of Dr. Harris would ascribe 
to him greatness in many spheres and preeminence in those of philo- 
sophie thought and the love and service of humanity. Doubtless at 
the present moment his name is, in the public mind, most associated 
with the cause of education, in which for so many years he has been 
our undisputed leader and master. To an actually great number of 
persons now living he has been not only intellectual leader but per- 
sonal friend. 

So long as the generation that knew him remains, this impression 
of him will abide, to be preserved longer, however, only by tradition, 
assisted by some inspired and comprehensive life of him, if such 
may be written. Clearly remembered or not, however, his work for 
education will continue in ever-widening influence for good, but I 
am persuaded that he will be forever remembered for his work in 
philosophy. It has been truly said that ‘‘it is granted to few to 
master the insight of the ages, and to still fewer to add to it.”’ I 
think it is certain that both these distinctions are his. 

Dr. Harris himself, in considering the means by which he had 
been able to accomplish what he had done, was always insistent that 
it had been due to no greater natural endowment than that of other 
men, but to the fact that he was early, and most fortunately, led to 
the study of the profoundest and most practical philosophy, and it 
is true that in all his biographical writings and personal references 
to his own career he constantly maintained this view. Hence it is 
that of all profound and successful thinkers his work constitutes the 
greatest encouragement for the student. Seeing clearly that there 
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ean be no rational question to which there is not a rational answer, 
and one in its nature ultimately attainable by the same intellect that 
asks the question, that the world is a world of reason and amenable 
in its every phase to rational interrogation, he devoted his life to the 
study of the deepest possible problems of philosophy, the ‘‘science 
of the sciences,’’ the ‘‘science of presuppositions.’’ He was certain 
that comprehension of the essential nature of thought in its deepest 
implications and significance would give the right method of ap- 
proach to the deepest problems and the power to detect error in 
method and result. This conviction was the spur to his persistent 
study of Kant and Hegel and Aristotle and Plato, the giants of the 
world of thought. In Hegel he found the thought that unites 
ancient and modern thinking. 

In the preface to that greatest of all American books, his critical 
exposition of Hegel’s ‘‘Logic’’—a book which from the nature of the 
case is read by but a few of the most persistent students of philos- 
ophy, and whose existence is of course altogether unknown to most 
men—he is at great pains to give the essential points of his intel- 
lectual biography. This is for the immortal encouragement of those 
who essay to tread the steep and arduous path of pure thought. 
Nothing can so illustrate or further this his purpose as his own 
words, from which I make brief quotation. 

*‘T struggled for a long time,”’ he says, ‘‘with the preliminary 
question; how to convey to a neophyte an idea of the province of 
such a system of ‘pure thought’; how, in short, to demonstrate the 
necessary existence of ‘pure thought’ and show its significance in 
solving all problems. Such ‘pure thought,’ could one demonstrate 
its existence as an element in all great problems, would furnish the 
formule for the solution of all questions. Once master of the gen- 
eral solution, one can solve the practical questions that fall under it. 

‘As early as 1858, I obtained my first insight into this philos- 
ophy, in studying Kant’s ‘Critique of Pure Reason.’ I saw that 
time and space presuppose reason as their original condition, and 
that they are themselves the logical condition of what is in the world. 
Man, in so far as he is conscious reason, therefore transcends the 
world of time and space, and is an immortal being, and possesses 
transcendental freedom also, inasmuch as he is not conditioned essen- 
tially by the world,—not essentially, but only in the expression or 
manifestation of his will, which expression he may altogether with- 
hold. Isaw also the necessity of the logical inference that the unity 
of time and space presupposes one absolute reason. God, freedom 
and immortality have, therefore, seemed to me to be demonstrable 
ever since the December evening in 1858, when I obtained my 
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first insight into the true inference from Kant’s ‘Transcendental 
Atsthetie.’ 

**In 1859 I worked out my refutation of Sir William Hamilton’s 
law of the conditioned by proving the infinitude of space and show- 
ing that the supposed antimony rests on confounding mental pictures 
with pure thought. The unpicturability of infinite space does not 
contradict its infinitude but confirms it. 

‘*In 1863 I arrived at the insight . . . which I called, and still 
eall, ‘independent being.’ . . . I discovered afterwards that is the 
most important insight of Plato and that Aristotle uses it as the 
foundation of his philosophy. It has, in one form or another, 
furnished the light for all philosophy worthy of the name since 
Plato first saw it... . Each thinker may claim originality, not only 
for his statement of it, but also for the insight itself, for it can not 
be borrowed from another. It is itself an original insight... . 
All dependent being is a part of independent being, and all inde- 
pendent being is self-determined being. The absolute is not, there- 
fore, an empty absolute—an indeterminate being—but it is deter- 
mined. It is not determined through another, but through itself. 
If there is no independent being, there is no dependent being. If 
there is no self-determined being, there is no being whatever. 

**It was in 1864 that I obtained an insight into the logical sub- 
ordination of fate to freedom. 

**In 1866 I, for the first time, read through Hegel’s ‘Larger 
Logie,’ reading it in the English translation that had been made for 
myself and two others by Henry C. Brockmeyer in 1859 and 1860. 
I copied the work entire from the manuscript, and I am sure I read 
every word of it, but I am equally sure that I did not understand 
at the most anything beyond the first part of the first volume, and 
could not follow any of the discussions in the second and third 
volumes, or even remember the words from one page to another. 
.. . This experience of my own, which lasted for years, is, I pre- 
sume, the experience of other students of Hegel, and also of stu- 
dents of any other system of deep philosophy.’’ 

It is impossible to overestimate the value of such testimony 
coming from such a man. To numbers of aspiring young minds in 
this country, whose spiritual life was being suffocated under the 
deadening negations of Herbert Spencer’s doctrine of the ‘‘ Unknow- 
able,’’ the message of Dr. Harris came with unspeakable relief. If 
something can, after all, actually be known! If the universe is not 
an unsolvable riddle, but instead an open book to the sufficiently 
strong and persistent inquirer, then, indeed, and then only, was 
‘‘life worth living.’’ It may be doubted if in the history of Amer- 
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ican thought a single article of no greater length ever wrought so 
helpfully as has Dr. Harris’s treatment of Herbert Spencer’s philos- 
ophy, first declined by the editors of The North American Review, 
but which Dr. Harris believed to have value and determined should 
have a hearing. If the Review would not publish it, he would pub- 
lish it himself. Thereupon he issued the first number of the Journal 
of Speculative Philosophy, with his article on Spencer as its leading 
contribution. That journal, the most remarkable of its kind in the 
English language, with its motto from the words of Novalis, ‘‘ Philos- 
ophy can bake no bread; but she can procure for us God, Freedom 
and Immortality,’’ gave him immediate recognition by the great 
thinkers of the world, and its volumes are the valued reportorium of 
much of the very best and most helpful of ancient and modern philo- 
sophical thought. Later Dr. Harris’s examination and criticism 
of Spencer’s ideas on education did a similar service for the teachers 
of America. ; 

‘‘God, Freedom and Immortality’’! The personality of God, 
the freedom of the human will, and the immortality of the soul! 
Insight into the demonstrable truth of these three doctrines became 
the basis of all his educational work, that by which, doubtless, he is 
best known to the general public. They were the touchstones for 
all educational theories. Any theory inconsistent with them ,he 
knew to be defective, and ultimately untenable, and he was as 
certain of his conclusions as is the well-trained inventor that the 
circle will never be squared, and that no machine will ever be in- 
vented that will generate force and furnish perpetual motion, no 
matter how hard and long men may strive to accomplish it. 

Philosophy became to Dr. Harris and his associates the most 
practical of all species of knowledge. They used it to solve not only 
all problems of school-teaching and school-management, but the 
‘*dialectic’’ of politics and political parties, and they applied it to 
the interpretation of literature and of art in its every phase. Dr. 
Harris saw that the highest form of philosophical thinking is the 
only form which is consistent with a true theory of education; there- 
fore, it was to the test of this highest form of thinking that he 
subjected every educational question. Seeing the world explained 
by the principle of ‘‘absolute person,’’ he found the world. of insti- 
tutions—the family, society, the state, the church—a world in har- 
mony with such a principle. 

It was this insight into philosophy which enabled him to put 
forth in his St. Louis school reports those classic discussions of 
educational questions to which wise teachers resort for guidance, and 
will resort for generations to come. In the light of his highest 
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philosophy he discussed every problem, and brought often most sur- 
prising results, in many instances contradicting current ideas. Thus 
he set forth the culture-value of each study in the curriculum, e. g., 
showing the superiority of grammatical and linguistic study over 
mathematical study for mental discipline. Thus he enforced the 
truth that in the study of things the transcendently important 
‘‘thing’’ is the word; that to know words and their meaning is ‘‘an 
activity of divine significance,’’ denoting the formation of universals 
in the mind and the creation and use of symbols to represent them, 
the characteristic distinguishing between the brute and the human. 

It was thus that he pointed out the only way to cultivate the 
emotions, viz., by the development of the intellect and the will. Thus 
he relegated sense-perception to its proper and very subordinate 
place in education. Thus he showed that the higher faculties are 
not built up out of the lower ones and that perceptions will not 
grow into thoughts ‘‘when they have become sufficiently numerous,”’ 
and that over-cultivation of sense perception in tender years may 
so arrest the development of the soul in a mechanical method of 
thinking as to prevent further growth into spiritual insight. Thus 
he developed the true method of the study of the natural sciences, 
the rational foundations and also the limitations of the kindergarten, 
the warrant for state support of the higher education, the study of 
the classics, coeducation of the sexes, his exaltation of the text-book 
method—learning how to master the printed page which holds the 
accumulated wisdom of the race—above the oral and object-teaching 
methods, his discussion of prescription versus spontaneity, his dis- 
cernment of Goethe as the profoundest writer on education in mod- 
ern times, his discussion of the difference in kind between imagination 
and pure thought, and his demonstration of the capacity of man 
to think the true and positive thought of the infinite. These discus- 
sions, which I have taken at random, are but examples of a thousand 
services of transcendent importance to education which he ceaselessly 
rendered, and all with homeliest and simplest illustration and match- 
less power of exposition. 

Here was the one man of our time who would at all times and 
places, and in the most unmistakably positive fashion, speak of the 
immortality of the soul, the freedom of the will, and the personality 
of God, as assured and fundamental truths, and who would in his 
report to the St. Louis School Board use such language as this: 

‘‘Thus it is in our own time that we see the so-called ‘object- 
lesson’ system arise in opposition to the ‘discipline’ system in vogue. 

‘*¢ ‘Tet us know what is.’ ‘Let us learn from the object itself, 
and not manipulate words.’ ‘The learner should see, hear, and 
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feel for himself’—say these new lights in the educational world. 
How plausible all this is, and how legitimate, too, in its sphere—its 
narrow sphere! But how subversive of all education when it is 
made the whole scope! For we can see, hear, and feel only imme- 
diate objects. No object that possesses universality can be thus 
seized, and hence all the ultimate results of science must be ignored 
by this system if it would be consistent. Can we present to the 
senses a single necessary truth! Can God, freedom, and immortality 
be thus cognized ? 

‘‘These require rather the profound reflection of the soul into 
itself. The mind must rather arise out of the senses and the ex- 
ternal—the inward light must shine so that by its mild radiance the 
eternal verities may become visible.’’ 

With tireless zeal, he labored all his life to remove from the 
teachers and youth of the country that which he considered the worst 
of intellectual obstacles, namely, ‘‘the belief that what can not be 
understood at first trial is permanently beyond any one’s powers.”’ 
He had no patience with the common remark: ‘‘My mind was not 
made for philosophic work.’’ He said the motto of the schoolroom 
should be: ‘‘Each may master the deepest and wisest thoughts that 
the human race has transmitted to us.”’ And he determined in his 
own expositions to leave no obscurity except, indeed, such as is due 
solely to the philosophic depth and generality of the treatment. 
He knew that ‘‘pure thinking’’ was hard, but he also knew that it 
was not impossible. 

He was at endless pains to set forth the three orders of knowing 
and the steps by which the lower ones may be transcended and the 
highest attained. To lead people to think the world as totality he 
saw to be necessary if they are ever to achieve true thinking. The 
interminable mischief of confounding imagination and conception 
he pointed out and illustrated in every possible way, and felt, as all 
true philosophers have done, that it was a supreme service to man- 
kind to make this clear. Having the good fortune to have been 
directed early to the really great thinkers—the masters—and having 
thus escaped the debilitating effects of time and energy spent on the 
second-rate, he was never weary of urging the study of the highest 
and best. 

He was a keen student of physiological psychology, always fa- 
miliar with the latest results of the laboratory, and recognizing the 
pathological and other services of this research, but he did not dis- 
cover in it any new grounds for disturbing the spiritual theory of 
the soul, which, not being organic like the body, was to him always 
a “‘higher form of being, namely, a pure activity, which makes its 
product, that is, its organism, for the sake of self-revelation.’’ 
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As he went on, his vast and varied scholarship stood him in won- 
derful stead. Says President Butler: ‘‘Of English writers during 
the last decades of the nineteenth century, the two Cairds, the two 
Wallaces, Green and Harris stand almost alone in their ability to 
reach really exceptional heights in the task of philosophical criticism 
and interpretation.’’ It will be noted that the only American name 
in Dr. Butler’s brief list is that of Dr. Harris, and to ‘‘ philosophical 
criticism and interpretation’’ he might have added, with propriety, 
‘foriginal philosophical discovery.”’ 

Noting the profound significance which Hegel saw in the distinc- 
tion of the figures of the syllogism, Dr. Harris devoted great and 
successful study to it, and his exposition of the syllogistic structure 
of even sense perception and feeling and his rearrangement of the 
order of the use of the figures constitute some of the most original 
and important of his work. He was certain that these investigations 
revealed the real nature of mind as a self activity, its @ priori prin- 
ciple of causation acting as an anticipation of perception, and the 
whole structure of reasoning functioning in every act of mind, no 
matter how low in the seale. Thus he redeemed formal logic from 
the contempt into which it had fallen in modern times, and showed 
its value as revealing the spiritual structure of cognition. 

His exposition of the common fallacy of the doctrine that the 
strongest motive governs the will is an admirable example of his 
constructive work and of the simplicity and lucidity of exposition 
with which he could bring abstract truth to bear on the practical 
questions of life. 

I have spoken of the breadth of his scholarship. Almost endless 
illustration of this could be given. His attention was early drawn 
by the deep suggestions of Hegel’s ‘‘Philosophy of History’’ to the 
subject of East Indian philosophy. The study of oriental thought 
became a favorite one with him, and he earried it to an advanced 
point and made what is probably the most complete exposition ever 
given of the difference in kind between occidental and oriental 
thought and their essentially opposite character. This is justly 
esteemed one of his many great services to modern thinking. 

Those who most valued his philosophy were most anxious that he 
should devote himself much more exclusively to it, and that he should 
leave the world a series of books devoted exclusively to that depart- 
ment of thought. Whatever regret one may feel that this could not 
also be done, it is impossible not to be thankful for that other 
unspeakable service which he rendered to education, his devotion to 
which prevented the other accomplishment. 

His constructive work in philosophy was so exemplified by, and 
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wrought into, his educational work as to be less known apart from it 
than could be desired, and it is true that he left not many volumes 
of purely philosophical research. Time, however, will remedy that 
seeming deficiency. 


“One accent of the Holy Ghost 
The heedless world hath never lost,’ 


sings Emerson, and I am confident that, as time goes on, earnest 
students of philosophy will more and more find that Dr. Harris has 
blazed the trail for them to the mountain tops as no other writer in 
English has ever done. It should be remembered also that while so 
much of his best work is scattered in lectures and separate papers, 
Dr. Harris did leave a goodly body of available philosophical work. 
His ‘‘ Treatise on Hegel’s Logic’’ I have called the greatest American 
book. He not only mastered the system of him whom he esteemed 
the greatest modern thinker, but he was able to criticize it and 
supply the needed exposition which fidelity to the strictest thought 
demanded. Next in importance is his ‘‘Psychologic Foundations of 
Edueation,’’ a book which I venture to think unique alike for its 
depth of insight and its lucidity of exposition, and unmatched in its 
value to the earnest student of educational theory. His edition of 
Rosenkranz’s ‘‘Philosophy of Education’’ contains a body of his 
own notes so large as to constitute a considerable part of the volume, 
and it is of the highest quality. The prefaces which he contributed 
to the many. volumes comprising the Appleton’s ‘‘International 
Edueation Series’’ would, if collected in a volume by themselves, 
constitute a work of very great value. 

Even in the briefest sketch of his work mention should be made 
of his vast work as editor-in-chief of the New Webster’s ‘‘Interna- 
tional Dictionary,’’ to which he contributed many signed articles and 
definitions in the departments of philosophy and psychology, which 
a competent critic has characterized as ‘‘ miracles of clarity, precision, 
and comprehensiveness.”’ 

His contributions to literary and art criticism must be charac- 
terized in terms of no less exalted estimate. In themselves deserving 
extended notice, I must here only mention a few of them, such as 
his papers on Raphael’s ‘‘Transfiguration,’’ Michael Angelo’s 
‘*Fates’’ and ‘‘Last Judgment,’’ his Interpretation of Goethe’s 
‘‘Faust,’’? and his ‘‘Spiritual Meaning of The Divine Comedy.’’ 
The last two he himself considered among the most successful of 
his writings of this order, and it was a copy of the last named that 
was placed by loving hands within his own at the end. 

Of his constant and amazing productivity in the way of lectures 
and contributions to the newspaper and magazine press, of his lead- 
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ing part in the famous Concord School of Philosophy, and of his 
monumental services for many years as U. S. Commissioner of 
Edueation, I can make but the bare mention. 

I have conceived that, in the limits permissible in this article, 
I might render his memory and the purposes for which he lived my 
truest tribute and service by denying myself the whole field of his 
biography, so full of material of significant and valuable character, 
and, mainly, even that of my own estimate of his personality and 
character, gained in many years of intimacy, in order to speak of 
him as philosopher and teacher. A word only upon the man him- 
self, a theme more lofty than all. Only a comprehensive and detailed 
life of him could give any adequate idea of his greatness of heart. 
I have long regarded him as the most complete and most practical, 
and hence the greatest, Christian I have ever known. His soul 
seemed to be not only absolutely devoid of envy, but absolutely 
inspired by love for mankind. Of the endless anecdotes that could 
with truth be told of him, I am confident that not one would conflict 
with what I have said. Thousands appealed to him individually for 
counsel and help, and these he gave without stint so long as physical 
strength permitted, and these thousands, with personal grief at his 
death, will rise up and call him blessed. 

In thinking of him as I have known him, I recall the lines which 
I must be permitted to repeat in personal and deepest tribute to 
him, whom so many will, with me, love to call ‘‘guide, philosopher, 
and friend.’’ 


** Never to the mansions where the mighty rest, 
Since their foundation, came a nobler guest.” 


C. H. Amgs. 


Boston, Mass. 


A DIVISION OF THE PROBLEM OF EPISTEMOLOGY 


N order to begin the discussion of any philosophical topic it is 
necessary not only to adopt an arbitrary nomenclature, but also 

to adopt an arbitrary division of the field of study; for a proper 
division, one that shall exhibit the real coordination of things, is the 
result of philosophical study. If one were to adopt a philosophical 
classification one would have committed oneself already to a philos- 
ophy. Hence it is safer to adopt the classification of common sense, 
it being generally assumed that this is arbitrary, or rather that it is 
due to some other motive than the theoretical interest, and is, there- 
fore, as non-committal as any classification can be. The virtue of 
common sense for our purposes lies in the fact that, while it is not 
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epistemological, it nevertheless contains distinctions with which all 
investigators are familiar and which can serve unambiguously to 
identify the subject-matter of epistemology. 

It is never proper, I think, to attribute definitions to common 
sense; for common sense consists primarily in knowing the thing 
when the thing is there, and not in knowing in what the thing consists. 
In other words, common sense is denotative rather than connotative. 
This follows from the fact that it is of immediate practical impor- 
tance only to recognize the thing ‘‘when you see it,’’ and to know 
what to ‘‘do about it.’’ Common sense consists, then, in certain 
working distinctions, expressed in the words that are generally and 
unhesitatingly used. But these distinctions are by no means system- 
atic; that is, it can never be assumed that they signify equivalent 
degrees of difference, or that the things distinguished are logically 
coordinate. On the contrary, it must be assumed that critical re- 
flection may be in a position to assert that things are not so different 
as is commonly supposed; that light, for example, is only a kind of 
motion. Similarly, it must be assumed that the antitheses of com- 
mon sense may obscure the real nature of things, as the real nature 
of man is obseured by dividing him into Jew and Gentile or into 
Greek and barbarian. Above all, it is necessary to avoid a tendency 
to attribute to the things themselves that simple numerical difference 
and equal dignity as members of one class that belongs to words or 
phrases; for it may well be that my grandfather and the man you 
met on the street are the same man. In short, common sense may 
give us something to talk about, but it it has little to do with what 
we shall think at the end. Mindful of these precautions, I think we 
may safely accept at the hands of common sense a rude sketch of the 
region to be explored, in the hope that we may learn enough to 
replace it with a true map. 

It is possible to formulate the problem of the structure of knowl- 
edge independently of the problem of truth or the value of knowl- 
edge. Every theory of truth must presuppose the general cognitive 
character of those familiar transactions which common sense terms 
‘‘knowing something.’’ Even a theory, such as idealism, which 
denies that there are any historical instances of unqualified truth, 
must rest its ease entirely on that part or degree of truth which is 
an accomplished fact. In other words, it must be admitted by all 
parties that, even though there be no instances of completely know- 
ing, there are, nevertheless, innumerable instances of knowing some- 
what, and so, of knowing. We are to leave out of our present eal- 
culations, then, the question as to what distinguishes more knowledge 
from less knowledge, good knowledge from poor knowledge, or even 
successful knowledge from the failure of an attempt to know. We 
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have to do only with the components into which any typical instance 
of knowledge may be analyzed, and with the relations that subsist 
between them. 

We are to begin, then, with components of knowledge as indi- 
eated by ordinary discourse, assuming that both their number and 
their juxtaposition are subject to correction. I find that common 
sense distinguishes four items, different from one another in that 
they may be separately referred to or talked about without con- 
fusion. These four items are as follows: (1) the person who knows; 
(2) the knowledge which the person has; (3) the thing of which 
something is known; (4) the something known. Since it is cus- 
tomary in epistemological discussions to begin with a simpler classi- 
fication into knowing and known, or subject and object, a word of 
explanation is in order. The working distinction between the per- 
son (1) and his knowledge (2) is obvious enough. It would never 
occur to the layman, or to any philosopher in his unreflective moods, 
to identify a man with his idea or with his perception. If this iden- 
tification is to be made, if persons are to be defined in terms of their 
content of mind, it must result from critical thought. The distine- 
tion between the thing known (4) and the thing so far as known (3) 
is scarcely less clear. For it is commonly recognized that knowledge 
is rarely, if ever, exhaustive. What is known of a thing is never, in 
particular instances, the whole of the thing. The thing itself is 
somewhat known, and somewhat unknown. In other words, it is 
supposed to be possible that more should be learned of that which 
is already known; or that other persons should know something that 
one does not know of that same thing which one knows. The dis- 
tinction between (2) and (3) is the most obscure, and is the one 
most in need of critical examination. But that such a distinction is 
made, and that it meets the test of intelligible discourse, can not, I 
think, be denied. Thus one may speak of the known stars, and of 
the observed side of the moon (3), as distinguished from the celestial 
system or the moon (4); or, on the other hand, as distinguished 
from the information concerning celestial bodies possessed by the 
learned astronomer, or the observation of the moon made by the 
individual investigator (2). Hence, for purposes of ordinary dis- 
course there is a difference between the thing so far as known and 
the knowing of it. What sort of difference this may be, whether, 
for example, a difference of emphasis or a difference of quality, is 
a question on which, so far as I know, common sense throws no 
light. 

These being the four distinguishable items denoted by the term 
‘‘knowledge,’’ it becomes a task of epistemology to define the re- 
lations between them. It follows that there are three fundamental 
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problems: I. What is the relation between the knowledge (2) and 
the something known (3)? II. What is the relation between the 
thing (4) and what is known of it (3)? III. What is the relation 
between the person (1) and his knowledge (2)? Let me briefly 
characterize each of these problems. 

I. What is the relation between the knowledge (2) and the some- 
thing known (3)? The simplest doctrine, in which there is the 
least departure from the verbal arrangement, asserts that the rela- 
tion between these two items is one of entire non-identity or mutual 
exclusiveness. This exclusive difference may be defined spatially 
or temporally, the two being literally outside of one another; or 
it may be defined qualitatively, the two being altogether different 
in kind. In the former ease it is still possible that the knowledge 
and the something known shall be similar, provided it be sup- 
posed that similarity does not imply identity. In the latter case, 
while a relation of similarity would seem to contradict the dif- 
ference of kind, the assertion of such similarity is almost inevi- 
table when the attempt is made to show how the one item can be 
knowledge of the other. I propose that we use the phrase epistemo- 
logical dualism to indicate the assertion of any type of exclusive dif- 
ference between the knowledge (2) and the something known (3). 
The phrase epistemological monism will then indicate the assertion 
that these items. are distributively identical; in other words, that 
what belongs to the one belongs also to the other. The outstanding 
difference will then be of the same class as the difference between 
my grandfather and the man you met on the street, when these de- 
note the same person, or the difference between Booth’s assassination 
of Lincoln, and Lincoln’s being assassinated by Booth. Whether this 
be more than a verbal difference need not here be determined. 

II. What is the relation between the thing (4) and what is known 
of it (3)? Here it is not a question simply of inclusiveness or ex- 
clusiveness, for by definition the thing is what is known of it, to- 
gether with something more. It is assumed that these two items are 
at least partially identical. The question is rather this: Is the some- 
thing more also something known? Is the nature of the thing consti- 
tuted by, or its existence conditioned on, its being known? In other 
words, is the thing (4) to be defined either as the presently known 
(3), or as a series of knowns, of which the present is one, or as 
a complete known, of which the present is a phase? The affirma- 
tive answer to this question is what I shall call ontological idealism. 
On the other hand, it may be asserted that the thing’s being some- 
what known is an accident, and not a part of its definition. I 
recognize that it is sometimes contended that there is no such thing 
as an accident; in other words, that all relations are internal and 
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essential. But, so far as I know, it is agreed that in any case there 
are differences of degree, some modifications of a thing being less 
significant of its nature than others. Independently of a final de- 
cision concerning the internality or externality of relations, it would 
still be possible, then, to define a doctrine which should assert that a 


. thing is as indifferent to its being known as it can be to anything. 


Since ontological idealism asserts that a thing’s being known consti- 
tutes its fundamental predicate, its metaphysical definition, it is not 
difficult to distinguish this doctrine from an assertion that a thing’s 
being known is as essential to it as, for example, is my existence to 
the first theorem of Euclid. It is clear that the ontological idealist 
can not mean simply that knowledge is one of the items of a world 
all the items of which are interdependent. He must mean that 
knowledge is the one item that is the direct support of each and every 
other item, this being the base, the rest the superstructure, this the 
container, the rest the contained. In other words, ontological ideal- 
ism contends that every item in the world must be known in order 
to be. The contrary doctrine, then, would maintain, not that every- 
thing does not belong to an organic whole of which knowledge is a 
part (which relates to a wholly different problem), but that it is not 
necessary that everything should sustain that very specific relation- 
ship of being known. This contrary doctrine, generally taking the 
form of a denial of the other, I should term epistemological realism. 

III. What is the relation between the person (1) and his knoul- 
edge (2)? The importance of this problem in a systematic study of 
knowledge has been neglected. I shall hope to show presently that 
certain doctrines constructed in answer to the other problems are 
fatally confused through involving an obscure or equivocal concep- 
tion of the relation between a person and his ideas or perceptions, 
between a mind and its content. However, although the problem has 
rarely been examined strictly on its merits, there are two doctrines 
that can readily be distinguished. According to the first of these 
doctrines the nature of the person necessarily involves his knowing 
something. He may be the series of his sensations, the sum of his 
perceptions, the development of his ideas, or any sort of specific 
organization of which his content of mind is an integral part. I pro- 
pose that this doctrine be termed psychological idealism.’ 


1T realize that this phrase can not be thus used without the risk of mis- 
understanding; but I see no help for it. There is no word for the science of the 
soul or conscious individual other than the word “ psychology,” in spite of the 
fact that it is now commonly used in a methodological sense to apply to a very 
small part of that field. It is as though whenever we meant cosmology or ontology 
we were compelled to say “ physics.” I use the term “idealism” to refer to a 
theory which defines in terms of ideas, ideas being any content of mind supposed 
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The opposite doctrine, psychological realism, will then assert that 
the person is definable independently of his knowing. This doctrine 
may assume forms ranging all the way from spiritualism to material- 
ism. The person may be defined as indivisible soul-entity, as will, 
as activity, as energy, or as body. In any case he will be that which 
knows, and not the knowing. 

Now it is evident to any one acquainted with philosophical litera- 
ture that this is not the traditional classification of doctrines. I have 
come regretfully to the conclusion that the traditional classification 
involves over-simplification. Because the complexity of such his- 
torical theories as subjectivism, idealism, and realism has not been 
sufficiently recognized, present controversies are largely blind and 
wasteful. It has become desirable in very many disputes to divide 
the question. This method has the additional advantage of placing 
less emphasis on the school and more on the problem. Furthermore, 
the analysis of a complex doctrine into its simpler parts will often 
demonstrate its incompleteness, its real disconnectedness, its latent 
ambiguities, or its careless handling of crucial questions. 

A systematic epistemology in the structural sense, that is, ex- 
clusive of the problem of truth, would necessarily consist of three 
fundamental propositions, epistemological monism or dualism, onto- 
logical realism or idealism, and psychological realism or idealism. 
Let me illustrate from the cases that are least equivocal. 

What is known as subjective idealism, the view more or less con- 
sistently maintained by Berkeley and Schopenhauer, and the view 
which on the whole may fairly be attributed to Fichteans and neo- 
Fichteans of all shades of opinion, is clearly a species of ontological 
idealism. ‘‘Esse est percipi’’ and ‘‘ Die Welt ist meine Vorstellung’’ 
are the classic formulations of that proposition. The latter of these 
two formulations also involves epistemological monism; this being 
also clearly involved in the proof which Berkeley uses to establish his 
ontological idealism. And the percipient or thinker is not consti- 
tuted of percepts or ideas, but is that activity or will which receives, 
regulates, or creates them. In other words the subjective idealist is 
a psychological realist. It is, of course, characteristic of this philos- 
ophy to arrive in the end at an esoteric epistemology of its own. The 
real knowledge is the intuitive, inarticulate awareness that the per- 
son has of himself. In this knowledge there is no difference whatso- 
ever between the person and the thing known; and there is no idea, 
that is, no knowledge in the original sense of the term. But this 
to have a cognitive function. “ Psychological idealism” will then mean that 
theory of the soul which defines it partially if not altogether in terms of cogni- 


tion, as “ontological idealism” will be that theory which defines being in 
similar terms. 
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esoteric epistemology is based on an epistemology which uses the 
four terms from which this analysis proceeds. It is a progressive 
reduction of these terms; a reduction first of the thing to its being 
known, second of its being known to the person’s ideas, and third of 
the person’s ideas to some inner essence of the person. The reduction 
involves three propositions, and can be halted by the denial of any 
one of them. 

Broadly speaking, the difference between subjective and objective 
idealism lies in the fact that while subjective idealism reduces to 
one extreme, namely, to the person, objective idealism reduces to the 
center, namely, to knowledge. The Kantian deduction of the cate- 
gories, as interpreted by his ‘‘objective’’ followers, reveals in one 
and the same analysis of experience, the thing as the object thought, 
and the person as the ‘‘I think.’’ Metaphysically, this is taken 
to mean that reality is the system of thought, with subject and 
object as necessary coordinate aspects. The one indubitable fact 
is that objective idealism involves ontological idealism. Unknown 
reality is an abstraction, a nonentity, an impossibility. When we 
consider the two other problems, we are compelled to admit that 
the doctrine is ambiguous. Everything’ depends on whether 
subject and object are strictly coordinate, or the object virtually 
subordinate to the subject. In its more recent developments 
idealism appears to insist on the former alternative, in which 
case it would involve psychological idealism, and (though there 
would still remain room for doubt here) epistemological monism. 
On the other hand, the moral and religious predilections of idealism 
have always urged it in the direction of an epistemological realism 
of the spiritualistic type; in the assertion that the subject creates or 
is in some fundamental sense prior to the object. Furthermore, 
whenever the opposition of subject and object is emphasized for log- 
ical reasons, the former tends to split off and asssume independence, 
thus virtually becoming an original spiritual entity instead of one 
of the tributary parts of knowledge. What Hegel really meant in 
this regard, when he spoke of the ‘‘self-externalization’’ of mind, 
and when he said that ‘‘liberty is the notion’s absolute negativity or 
self-identity,’’ can, I think, never be finally determined. This much, 
I think, is clear: that if the distinction between subjective and ob- 
jective idealism is to be maintained, the latter must be unreservedly 
idealistic in its psychology, and must not allow the difference be- 
tween the subjective and objective aspects of knowledge to become 
so great as to destroy the identity. Epistemological dualism is a 
step from objective idealism in the direction of subjective idealism. 
On the whole, then, I think that we may define objective idealism as 
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the combination of ontological idealism, epistemological monism, and 
psychological idealism. 

Realism, as a historical doctrine, consists in the assertion of onto- 
logical realism. Its solutions of the other problems are, so far as I 
am able to discover, conflicting or ambiguous. Realism asserts that, 
generally speaking, being known does not either condition the exist- 
ence of things or define their nature. But realism, in the historical 
sense, is not a systematic epistemology, because it has combined this 
assertion with every possible assertion concerning the relation between 
the knowing and the something known, and the relation be- 
tween the person and his knowledge. There is one variety of real- 
ism, which I here suggest only as an alternative worthy of considera- 
tion, obtained by combining ontological realism, epistemological 
monism, and psychological idealism. Such a doctrine would assert 
that while the thing is not conditioned by its being known, neverthe- 
less, in so far as it is known it is distributively identical with the 
knowledge of it; and that the person must be defined as an organiza- 
tion into which knowledge enters as an essential component. 

It would be unprofitable for me to discuss all of the alternatives 
which this method of classification defines, or to attempt to fit all of 
the round historical doctrines into its square holes. If there be three 
questions, each providing for two contradictory answers, there will 
be eight doctrines in all that may be said to be comprehensive. I 
shall limit myself to the enumeration of these doctrines, and the 
indication of those applications which appear to me at the present 
writing to be least doubtful. I shall use the letters, H, O, P, M, D, R, 
and J, as abbreviations for epistemological, ontological, psychological, 
monism, dualism, realism, and idealism, respectively. 

(EM) (OI) (PI): Objective idealism. Phenomenalism. 
(EM) (OI) (PR): Subjective idealism. 

(EM) (OR) (PI): Realism. 

(EM) (OR) (PR): Agnosticism. 

(ED) (O1) (PI): 

(ED) (OI) (PR): 

(ED) (OR) (PI): Leibniz. 

(ED) (OR) (PR): Locke. Descartes (?). 

It is evident from this arrangement that there may be said to be 
four varieties each of epistemological monism, epistemological dual- 
ism, ontological realism, ontological idealism, psychological realism, 
and psychological idealism. It follows that were two doctrines to be 
regarded as different when they contained identical propositions ar- 
ranged in a different order, there would be twenty-four doctrines 
that may be said to be comprehensive in that they answer all three of 
the questions propounded above. . 
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This table will, I think, help to justify the assertion that it is 
possible to separate the problem of the structure of knowledge 
from the problem of the value of knowledge, or what is tradi- 
tionally known as the theory of truth. That the two are blended 
in most philosophies serves to confuse both issues. It will be 
observed that, so far as the structure of knowledge is concerned, 
objective idealism and phenomenalism are agreed. Both assert that 
reality and the process of knowledge are identical. The difference 
lies in the fact that, whereas phenomenalism construes the cognitive 
process in terms of sensation perception, objective idealism con- 
strues it in terms of thought. But this difference turns on the ques- 
tion whether to know qualities and concrete particulars such as are 
known in perception, is to know more correctly, validly, profoundly, 
or, in some sense, better, than to know relations and universals such as 
are known in thought. Whether qualities and concrete particulars 
must be perceived in order to be, or whether relations and univer- 
sals must be thought in order to be, is an altogether different ques- 
tion. Owing to the ambiguous use of such terms as ‘‘rational,’’ 
‘‘meaning,’’ ‘‘significant,’’ ete., it is often assumed that ontological 
idealism is a direct implication of rationalism; whereas it would be 
just as reasonable to regard it as a direct implication of empiricism. 
The result has been that objective idealism has failed to isolate its 
ontological idealism and subject it to rigorous criticism on its own 
merits. 

The situation in the case of Descartes and Locke is similar. 
Whether Descartes was a psychological realist or a psychological 
idealist, is perhaps doubtful; for, although thought is the attribute 
of mind, it is not clear that thought is necessarily cognitive. But 
both Deseartes and Locke are, without doubt, epistemological dual- 
ists and ontological realists; the difference between them turning on 
the value attributed to sensation. 

I do not here contend that the study of the structure of knowl- 
edge, of the mutual relations of its several components, can be 
satisfactorily completed without reference to a determination of 
grades of value in knowledge. This may or may not be possible; 
and it must be admitted, I think, that the very question of its 
possibility can not be divorced from the structural problem. But 
I do assert that we have to do here with separate propositions, 
each of which has to be considered on its merits and established 
on the evidence proper to it. And I contend that the same is 
true of the several questions involved in the study of the structure 
of knowledge. The question of the relation of the knowledge and 
the something known, the question of the relation between the 
thing and what is known of it, and the question of the relation 
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between the person and his knowledge, are questions that can not, 
without sacrifice of clarity and cogency, be discussed all at once or 
answered in any single proposition. 


RALPH BARTON PERRY. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Le rationalisme comme hypothése méthodologique. Francis Mauch 

Paris: Felix Alean. 1909. Pp. xii-+ 611. 

Historic inductive and deductive logic is dying and we have, as 
claimant of its place, “rational construction,” a new method, which the 
author undertakes to disengage from the conditions of the realization of 
the ideas of experience and of system. The prospect, of course, stimulates 
enthusiasm: “ to render intelligible the order of production of phenomena 
by a systematic prevision of experience, and to participate in the peace 
of a reconquered liberty, in the intoxication of creative thought; that is 
the only ideal that to us seems to merit any sacrifice ” (p. xi). 

Most philosophers have thought that logic is “the expression of uni- 
versal rules which are imposed on every human being in the search for 
truth by the single fact of the constitution of his intelligence” (p. 1). 
The “ uncontested triumph ” of the syllogism has led them astray, “ for, if 
the necessary implies the universal, universality can be, in fair return, 
the sign of necessity” (p. 1). No wonder “ Aristotelian logic, even per- 
fected by Hamilton, commences to totter in its turn under the blows 
which are subverting science” (p. 1)! 

The possibility of science implies time and constancy of the laws of 
nature. A typical deduction is the following—“ Science is a system of 
correlations between modes of consciousness expressed by language” (p. 
33), and this definition is exactly like a mathematical definition. Lan- 
guage is the expression of thought, therefore, since words are discrete, 
ideas must be so, and modes of consciousness must be so; but words have 
to be ordered in series, therefore ideas must be, “ and, as discontinuity in 
succession is precisely the character which, since Kant, we agree in at- 
tributing to time, the form of time is hereby deduced, as imposed by the 
conditions of the possibility of science” (p. 35). However, all this merely 
means “ that, scientifically, we can not express anything except under the 
form of time” (p. 35). 

As to the new method, science can not get along, even by such de- 
ductions, without experience. “ A phenomenon is the object of a legiti- 
mate experience, if it is proved, thanks to the elimination of perturbing 
influences, that it can not be altered by its surroundings (milieu), and 
that it is incapable of being reduced or modified by analysis” (p. 47). 

The experimental method, therefore, is a method of isolating phe- 
nomena, and the isolation can be obtained in four ways: (1) By suppres- 
sion, (2) by segregation, (3) by neutralization, (4) by differentiation (p. 
71), then, having obtained elements by these principles, the inevitable 
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rationalistic method follows: we combine, or “ synthetically deduce” (cf. 
p. 175), following an order dictated by the imagination, certain intuitive 
elements assumed to be identical with those found by these principles, and 
if our elements are rigidly derived, the result is science. 

The biological and psychological sciences are treated at considerable 
length in the light of this method. But “the important thing is” that 
the philosophy of science can never be completely finished. “ Humanity, 
in its search after truth, is like a traveler on an infinitely high mountain, 
formed of graded plateaus. At each step the horizon enlarges and the in- 
toxication of contemplation grows. But the limit of the invisible en- 
larges also and the desire to see farther presses the soul with more force. 
The philosophy of the sciences is neither the crown of knowledge nor the 
Nirvana of thought. It is for the scientist what the compass is to the 
mariner, an instrument of discovery and a principle of confidence” 
(p. 606). 

The reader of the ab~ve may pass his own judgment upon this book. 


Harotp CHaPpMAN Brown. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Immanuel Kant. Oswatp Kier. Zweite, verbesserte Auflage. Leipzig: 

Teubner. 1907. Pp. viii + 163. 

The first edition of this brief, popular introduction to Kant was no- 
ticed in this Journat, Vol. IV., p. 554. Some ten pages of new matter 
have been added in the present edition, but the author has not taken great 
advantage of the opportunity for a revision. Indeed. the reprinting of the 
book with so slight alteration constitutes a melancholy evidence of the van- 
ity of book-reviewing. The inadequacies and inaccuracies previously noted 
in Kiilpe’s account of Kant’s ethics remain uncorrected; the exposition of 
that part of the system is still based almost exclusively upon the “ Kritik 
der pracktischer Vernunft,” and consequently omits altogether certain of 
the most important and characteristic of Kant’s moral ideas, found in the 
“ Metaphysik der Sitten.” Kiilpe has used his additional space chiefly to 
expand the part of the book already somewhat disproportionately lengthy, 
viz., to the elaboration of his criticisms upon Kant’s phenomenalism. The 
prima facie ineongruities of the several epistemological views expressed by 
the author are not alleviated by the fuller presentation of those views. We 
are told (p. 80) that, according to Kant, “it is through the matter of in- 
tuition, through perceptions and sense-impressions, that we are brought 
into relation with reality.” On page 82 the author expresses his agree- 
ment with this view: “ certainly,” he declares, “ access to realities of any 
sort is possible only through experience.” Genuine metaphysics is an 
“inductive ” science, a Realwissenschaft, which “seeks to carry the re- 
sults of the empirical sciences out to completion” (p. 113). Yet we are 
elsewhere assured that “perception, representation, feeling,” are in- 
capable of “cognizing (meinen) any object as in its existence and na- 
ture independent of cognition and of the knowing subject” (p. 97). 
What is “ perceived, imaged, felt,” always gets its character, at least in 
part, from the peculiarities of those processes in consciousness. It is 
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only in pure thinking (das Denken) that we grasp objectivity undis- 
guised; for in apprehending necessary conceptual laws we recognize those 
necessities as valid independently of the accidental circumstance that we 
happen to be thinking them: die immanente, logische Gesetzlichkeit der 
Begriffe, die durch Denktatigkeit selbst entstanden sind, ist vom Denken 
und Denkenden unabhingig. This means that we know a priori the 
validity of various necessary truths—and know them a priori to be truths 
about objects as they are in themselves, not merely about our own sub- 
jective constitution as percipients; e. g., “the principle of causality is 
a priori for all the sciences dealing with matters of fact.” And the 
apriority of this or any other principle means precisely its non-inferri- 
bility from any actual sum of experiences: for a law “to have a priori 
validity for any realm of objects means the impossibility of finding any 
proof for it within that realm” (p. 98). Here, then, is apriorism of the 
most extreme, “dogmatic” kind—the sort of epistemology which the 
Wolffian rationalists were (more or less falsely) accused of holding, 
which, Kiilpe himself tells us, Kant “crushed ” beyond the possibility of 
restoration. How the aprioristic dogmatism of some of Kiilpe’s utter- 
ances can be united in a single consistent doctrine with the ostentatious 
empiricism of some of his other utterances, is a puzzle passing the in- 
genuity of the present reviewer. Not less difficult is it to understand 
why an epistemologist who returns to nothing less than the “ objective ” 
conceptual rationalism ascribed to the Wolffians should so constantly 
belabor those theorists, and so liberally eulogize Kant for “ refuting ” one 
of the doctrines which the eulogist himself adopts. 
A. O. Lovesoy. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. November, 1909. La dégradation de 
Venergie et le point de vue humain (pp. 441-486): F. Le Dantec. — The 
author tries to show that such conventions are concealed in the great 
principles of physics that the principle of equivalence and the principle 
of Carnot merely mean the world is what it is and goes where it goes, but 
we know neither what it is nor where it is going. Le dilettantisme senti- 
mental (pp. 487-503): Dr. Dromarp.—- Sentimental dilettantism has a 
place in life, but not in our external life, for this concerns others. Its 
place is in the inner life, where we are justified in being poets. Mes 
souvenirs affectifs d’enfant (pp. 504-506) : L. Duaas. — From the examina- 
tion of the author’s own affective memory, the emotional memory is disen- 
gaged as autonomous. Analyses et comptes rendus. Dr. Sollier, Le 
doute: L. Duaas. A. Fouillée, Le socialisme et la sociologie réformiste: 
D. Paropi. E. Seligman, La interpretacion economica de la historia: G. 
Ricuarp. <A. Folchi, Le moderne teorie teocratiche: G. Ricwarp. G. 
del Vecchio, Su la teoria del contratto sociale: G. Ricuarp. L. Dugas, 
Le probleme de l’éducation: P. Tuomas. Vorwinckel, Pddagogische 
Deutungen: G. L. Duprat. Revue des périodiques étrangers. 
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Clavis Universalis by Arthur Collier, Edited with introduction and notes 
by Ethel Bowman. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co. Lon- 
don: Kegan, Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. Pp. xxv-+140. $1.50. 


Fawcett, Edward Douglas. The Individual and Reality: An Essay Touch- 
ing the First Principles of Metaphysics. New York, Bombay and 
Calcutta: Longmans, Green & Co. 1909. Pp. 12 s. 6 p. net. 


Lanciani Rodolfo. Wanderings in the Roman Campagna. Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Co. The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 
1909. Pp. xii+378. $5.00 net. 


Rand, Benjamin. The Classical Moralists: Selections Illustrating Ethics 
from Socrates to Martineau. Boston, New York and Chicago: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co. The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 1909. Pp. xix + 
797. $3.00 net. 


Studies from the Psychological Laboratory of the University of Illinois. 
Vol. I, No. 1. Edited by Stephen S. Colvin. A. Studies in Animal 
Psychology; B. Studies in the Psychology of Learning. Psychological 
Monograph. Vol. XI., No. 1., November, 1909. Whole No. 44. The 
Psychological Review. Lancaster, Pa., and Baltimore, Md.; the Re- 
view Publishing Co. Pp. 177. 


Titchener, Edward Bradford. Lectures on the Experimental Psychology 
of the Thought Process. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1909. Pp. ix 
-1. 318. $1. 20 net. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Stupents and friends of Professor Rudolf Stammler have founded a 
prize in his honor to be awarded by the Kantgesellschaft for an essay on 
a question in the philosophy of law to be chosen by Professor Stammler 
himself. He has selected Das Rechtsgefiihl, with the following comment: 
“Es ist dieser Begriff erkenntniskritisch und psychologisch zu unter- 
suchen, sein Auftreten in der Geschichte der Rechtsphilosophie zu erértern 
und seine Bedeutung in der Theorie und Praxis des heutigen Rechts 
darzulegen.” Competing essays should be written in German and sent 
prior to April 22, 1912, to the Curator of the University of Halle. There 
is a first prize of 1,500 Marks, a second of 850 Marks. 

Mrs. Marrua S. Jones, of Boston, Massachusetts, has given her fine 
estate and parks near Portsmouth, New Hampshire, as a gift to Dr. Boris 
Sidis, of Brookline, Massachusetts, for the purpose of establishing a 
private hospital named “The Maple-Wood Farms, Sidis Psychothera- 
peutic Institute,” in which modern methods of psychopathology and 
psychotherapeutics will be employed in the treatment of functional 
nervous diseases. The hospital will open shortly. 

Tue fifth annual meeting of the Southern Society for Philosophy and 
Psychology will be held at Charlotte, North Carolina, in affiliation with 
the Southern Educational Association, beginning December 28, as already 
announced. 
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